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REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1960-61 


Previous issues of the Annual Transactions have included accounts of 
the establishment of the Society and its growth during the past ten years, and 
it is now hoped that in the future we may be able to record some of the high- 
lights of the current year. 


In association with the University of Hull, the Society arranged a 
course of six illustrated lectures on 'Prehistoric Yorkshire' by J. E, Bartlett, 
MA, PS.A., FMA. of the Kingston-upon-Hull Museums; and later in the 
session two lectures on 'Medieval Domestic Architecture in England' by J. E. 
Williams, A.R.C.A., FeSA. "Scarborough in the Civil War' was the subject of 
a lecture by G.C.F. Forster, BA., F.R-Hist.S. 


At other meetings the principal speakers were members of the Societys 
JeA. Martin lectured on 'The Sailing Ship through History,' W. H. Lamplough, 
BeSce, spoke on the subject of 'Dating the Past,' and Miss N.M. Musto, BA., 


F.R.G.S., gave an illustrated account of 'A Visit to Greece.'! 


During the previous session members had particularly enjoyed the 
excursion to the castles of Helmsley, Slingsby and Sheriff Hutton, and almost 
exactly a year later we had our ‘Castles Tour, No.2;' a series which may well 
be continued in future yearse In Wensley Dale we visited Middleham Castle, 
where the fine keep, begun by Robert Fitz Randolf in about 1170, stands within 
the thirteenth century inner ward. We were conducted round the castle by the 
custodian, who pointed out many of the interesting features which might escape 
a casual observer. We then continued via Bolton Castle to Richmond, where the 
castle stands on a commanding height about the River Swale and overlooking the 
town. The twelfth-century keep is one of the finest in the country, and the 
views of Swaledale and the distant hills from the top was ample reward for those 
who made the difficult ascent. Aldborough and Fountains Abbey were visited 


late in the summer, and the third excursion was to York. 


Excavations have been continued at Ayton Castle and at the first- 
century site at Levisham. A small cairn was excavated near the site of the 


Ballistic Missile Early Warning Station on Fylingdales Moor, and permission has 


ge Se 


has been granted for the excavation of two barrows in the same area. It is 
fortunate that the area enclosed by the Station does not include any other site 
of archaeological interest to which access will be denied when it becomes 


operational, 


Several members visited the Helmsley Windypits. For some this 
was an anxious crawl underground and a thankful return to the open air, but 
others worked for a considerable time removing fallen rock and other debris, an 


operation which will greatly help future excavation. 


The Garden Fete is to be the subject of a separate report. All 
who were present know what a happy and successful event it proved to be, and 
the Society is grateful to all who by their gifts and support raised a sum of 
£111: 2: 6d for the publication fund. 


ALUM: A BRIEF HISTORY OF A DEAD INDUSTRY 
By J. G Rutter, 


Although in the middle of last century the name Cleveland became 
firmly associated with the iron trade, during the previous two hundred and 
fifty years the production of alum was the principle industrial activity in 
this area of North-east Yorkshire. The vast disused quarries which remain 
as monuments to this once flourishing business are a striking feature of the 
coastline between Skinningrove, near Saltburn, and Ravenscar in the south. 
Near the latter, the quarries are clearly visible alongside the railway from 
Scarborough to Whitby, a line which was not opened until the industry was 
extinct. Boulby Cliff, between Skinningrove and Staithes, once the highest 
cliff in England (660 ft.) was actually the site of the most important of 
these works, which have completely altered the profile of the cliff and re- 
duced its height considerably. The actual eastern and western limits of the 
industry were from Ravenscar on the coast to Thimbleby, near Osmotherley, at 
the northern end of the Hambleton Hills. 


Alum, which is still used in the tanning, dyeing and paper-making 
industries, as well as for medicinal purposes, was in great demand for use 
in the primitive chemical processes of earlier industrial activities. In 
the Middle Ages the method of preparation from the alum-bearing rocks was at 
first a secret possessed by the Arabs, but following the discovery of alum 
near Rome, the supply became a Papal monopoly in the 15th century. After the 
Protestant break with the Holy See this monopoly became intolerable, and a 
search for alum-bearing rocks was intensified in western Europe. Attempts to 
extract alum from various geological formations in Devon, Cornwall, the Isle 
of Wight, (1) and at Pleasington in Lancashire, met with little or no success. 
However, towards the end of the 16th century, Sir Thomas Challoner, of Guis- 
borough, is said to have discovered the presence of alum in the shales of his 
estate in the Cleveland Hills, From that date until the middle of the 19th 


century, North-east Yorkshire was almost the sole source of alum in Britain. 


A tradition asserts that Sir Thomas Challoner obtained the secret of 
manufacture by smuggling one of the workmen from the Papal alum-plant to 


Yorkshire, an offence for which he was excommunicated. Although this appears 


-3- 


unlikely, there can be no doubt that a number of foreigners were employed in the 
early workings in Cleveland. History also confirms Sir Thomas' connection with 
the industry, for this landowner and his acquaintances obtained a monopoly for 
alum—producing from James I, After two years this monopoly passed into the 
hands of the King, and remained with the Crown until the Commonwealth abolished 


royal monopolies and alum-manufacturing was freed from restrictions. 


Unfortunately, the opening of too many works resulted in over-production 
during the 18th century. Unprofitable quarries near Carlton, Great Ayton, 
Thimbleby and near Saltburn ceased working between 1764 and 1776. Others at 
Guisborough and Little Beck closed in the first few years of the 19th century. 

It is evident that the inland workings were the first to suffer, for the exca- 
vation of the alum-bearing shales was a much more economical process on the coast- 
al cliff-faces, where the amount of useless "overburden" was reduced, the waste 
material was easily tipped into the sea, and the finished product could be readily 


transported by boat. 


The period of industrial unrest following the end of the Napoleonic 
Wars brought about the closure of the large quarry at Stoupe Brow, above Robin 
Hood's Bay, in 1817. However, several of the more important coastal workings 
continued to flourish into the second half of the 19th century, but the invention 
of an alum-producing process by treating coal-measure shales with sulphuric acid 
completely ruined the Cleveland alum-trade shortly after 1860. The industry 
moved to the coal-fields, and the existing great quarries at Boulby, Loftus, 
Kettleness and the Peak soon fell idle. The works at Sandsend, which had been 
in operation from the early 17th century, were the last to close in c.1880. It 
was afterwards stated that if it should be ever again profitable to work the alum 


shale, the supply in North-east Yorkshire is practically inexhaustible. (2) 


A short description of the rather complicated process of manufacture 
may be of interest. The broken shale from the quarry was thrown on a layer 
of brushwood which was ignited, and further layers of brushwood and shale added 
until the heap attained a height of 100 ft. Watering of the burning heap pre-= 
vented too high a rise in temperature. The burnt shale was then steeped in 
shallow pits from which the impregnated water was withdrawn, and the process re~ 


peated with more calcined shale until the required concentration was obtained. 


The liquid was then poured into cisterns and, after the impurities had 
settled, the solution was boiled with alkali and the alum allowed to crys- 
tallize. The unwanted iron-salts in the solution were drawn off and the 
alum crystals adhered to the sides of the cooling tanks, After a final 
washing and recrystallization the alum was ready for dispatch. Interes- 
ting contemporary accounts of the entire process were published in the early 
and middle years of the 19th century by G. Young and W. White. (3) 


The vast warkings of the alum~shales have provided opportunities for 
the discovery of large numbers of fossil remains of the Upper Lias, particu- 
larly of the larger fishes and reptiles. In fact many of the finest examples 
of these fossils displayed in our museums have been obtained from this source, 


which has been known to science since 1759.(4) 


Near Sandsend a cement, known as Mulgrave Cement, was formerly manu~ 
factured from nodules in the alum-shale, but this industry, which began in 


4811, came to an end upon the closure of the plant at Eastrow c.1936. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


7-2 Hence Alum Bay, Isle of Wight, an early but brief source of supply. 
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Whitby Naturalists' Club, 1940, IV, 4-6. 

G. Barrow; 'The Geology of North Cleveland,' 1888. 

Victoria County History, Yorkshire. 


LIST OF ALUM WORKS IN NORTH-EAST YORKSHIRE 


PARISH 


CARLTON 
EASINGTON 
EGTON 
ESKDALES IDE 


FYLINGDALES 


GREAT AYTON 
GUISBOROUGH 


HAWSKER 


KIRKBY 
(in Cleveland) 


KIRKLEATHAM 
LOFTUS 
LYTHE 


SKELTON 


STAINTONDALE 
THIMBLEBY 
UPLEATHAM 


WORKS 


Carlton Bank 
Boulby 
Near Grosmont Bridge 


Goathland (Godeland) Banks, Little Beck 
Thorn Hill, Little Beck 

Eskdale Old Works, nr. Crag Farm 
Eskdale New Works, nr. Caley Becks Farm 


Brow (Stoupe Brow) 
Peak, near Ravenscar 


Near Hunters Scar 


Highcliff 

Belman Bank 

Spa Wood (Slape Wath) 
? Site 


Saltwick Nab, Saltwick Bay 
Cringle Moor 


? Site 
Loftus (Lingberry) 


Sandsend 
Kettleness 


Ash Holm, Mulgrave Woods 
Rock Hole, Mulgrave Woods 
Holmes, Mulgrave Woods 


Hagg (Selby Hagg), nr. Saltburn 


See Peak under FYLINGDALES 
Thimbleby, nr. Osmotherly 
? Hobb Wood 


PERIOD OF OPERATION 


c. 1680 = 1774 
47th cent. - 1861 
? 17th cent. 


1765 = 1805 
c. 1660 — 1809 
2 

1764. - ? 
4752 = Ate 


47th cent. - 1862 


1765°- ce. 1771 
? 17th cent. 


Ce 4595 = ce 1605 
c.1600 - c.1620 
1766 = ce. 180) 
464.9 = 1708 

1 (20 TSA 

* ae Co1/350 


? 1/th cent. 
Ce 1650 — 1863 
Ce 1613 or) Co 1880 


1728 - 1736? 
1742 - 1754 
1767 —- 1864 


ce1680 - 0.1705. 
ce 1680 bar c. 1685. 
c.1680 = 18th cent. 


ce1680 = c.1720 
1765 = 1776 


1752 - c.1//2 


? 


The above list is probably incomplete and the Writer would be 
grateful if omissions and corrections are brought to his notice. 


THE 'DESERTED! VILLACE OF OSGODBY IN THE PARISH OF SEAMER 
By ne C. Rimington 


The name Osgodby means Asgaut's farm (P.N.N.R.); Asgaut was a Norse 
personal name (there are, of course, a great number of place-names of Norse 
origin in the district), and mist have been a reasonably common one for there 
are other villages named Osgodby in both Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. The 
spelling of the name has had a rather curious development. At Domesday it 
was recognisable as ASGOZBI; soon afterwards an alien letter appeared and in 
many of the records of the 12th-13th centuries the name appears as ANGOTBY, A 
similar change occurred at this time in the names of the other Osgodbys. How= 
ever the original spelling was not lost sight of for the spellings ANGOTBY and 
OSGOTBY are found in the same document side by side in both the Rievaulx and 
Byland Cartularies (1160-70), From the mid-i3th century onwards the form 


OSGODEBI was in general use, from which the present version descends. 


Osgodby can be regarded as a typical deserted medieval village, 
flourishing in the 12th, 13th and 14th centuries, then progressively depopu-=- 
lated until it virtually disappeared. There has been some re-occupation of 
the site from the 17th century onwards when the economic conditions changed; 
and, of course, recently the scene has been transformed by the urban spread of 


Scarbor ough. 


THE MANOR. Before the Norman Conquest, Osgodby formed part of Tosti's 
manor of Falsgrave; in 1086, Domesday shows that it was still part of this 
manor, now in the king's hands, and significantly adds that it lay waste. 
Later it became part of the estate of the Earl of Albemarle, and by the 13th 
century it was incorporated in the Duchy of Lancaster as a separate manor of 
the Forest of Pickering. The known history of this manor is connected with 
two families only, the Bards and the Wyvills. The manor house (once called 
Wyvill Hall) existed until that family died out in the early 18th century, 
when it became derelict, to be rebuilt eventually as the farmhouse it is to-~ 
day. There are still signs of the manorial fishponds nearby, and much old 


masonry is incorporated in the present building. 


eee 


THE VILLAGE. The nucleus would be the manor with its demesne, the chapel 
and the attendant collection of cottages, all surrounded by two or three great 
open-fields, cultivated in strips by the villagers, and by the common grazing 
land on the carrs and uplands. Poll Tax returns show that Osgodby had at its 
peak some 40 - 50 cottages (Beresford). Existing earthworks show that these 
stood on both sides of the road and on Park Hill. The process of depopulation 
appears to have been a gradual one, pottery found on the site dates from the 
42th to the 16th century becoming increasingly scarce towards the latter date. 
Not enough excavation, however, has been undertaken at Osgodby to give detailed 
information on this point. In Tudor times, all over the country, much enclosure 
"by consent" took place - how much real "consent" came from the villagers is 
doubtful, probably much pressure was exerted by the landlords in the form of 
increased rents and petty annoyances. It is likely that about this time much 
or all of the arable land at Osgodby was turned into pasture and enclosed much 
as it is today. The dispersal of monastic land by the Crown, and the resultant 
emergence of the first generation of land speculators, plus the ever-increasing 
demand for wool from the West Riding probably completed the depopulation of the 


village. 


The turn-over from arable to grass meant of course that far fewer 
men were needed to work on the farms and this, combined with a general reduction 
in the population all over the country in the 14th and 15th centuries (caused 
largely by a succession of pestilences), brought about the desertion of many 
villages, particularly in the eastern half of England. 


The classic signs of early enclosure (very long narrow fields as 
seen commonly near Pickering and Thornton Dale) and of much later enclosure 


(mathematically straight lines as seen on the Wolds) are both missing at Osgodby. 


The houses of the village seem to have stood back from the bank 
which bounded the street. They were probably the typical simple rectangular 
shape of the peasant's house through the ages, with the side to the street and 
each surrounded by 4 paddock, The ditch and bank which separated these paddocks 
from the open-fields and which often became the "back lane" still found in many 
English villages, can clearly be seen at Osgodby. Between the street banks and 


the road itself appears to have been some sort of a village green. 


= Oe 


THE OPEN-FIELDS. There would be two or three of these great open-fields 
to allow for the primitive rotation of crops still being carried on in the 
Middle Ages. There would also be, for each marsh=side village, a considerable 
area of carr-land where the villagers had right of pasture and of cutting peat, 
rushes, etc. These rights were jealously upheld and the magistrates of the 
Forest of Pickering were often called in to settle disputes between the inhab- 
itants of neighbouring villages. In 1336, William of Osgodby and others of 
the village were fined the very heavy sum of 60 shillings for cutting peat on 
Hutton Buscel marsh. (N.R. 5,22) A year or two before, in 1334, the people 
of Osgodby had complained at a Forest Court, that Robert Lacy of Folkton had 
enclosed 280 acres in Osgodby marsh and was pasturing his cattle there; also 
that the men of Folkton had set fire to ten stacks of peat, sedge and rushes 
which the Osgodby people had collected for the winter in exercise of their 
common rights. (N.R. ,3,21) 


The arable fields were compact geographical units each with a name 
and each comprising up to one quarter of the area of the parish. They were 
divided into a very large number of so-called acre-strips (although most of 
them were considerably less than an acre in size) which originally were 
shared each year by ballot among the inhabitants of the village. The "rigg 
and furrow", so plainly seen at Osgodby, represents all that is left of this 


wide-spread open~field form of agriculture. 


The demand for arable land was at its height in the 13th century 
when the population of England neared four millions - a century later it was 
little more than half this. (Russell) Throughout the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies, the demand for wool, first from the continent and later from the West 
Riding, had caused more and more of these arable open-fields to be bought up 
by wealthy landowners and enclosed for pasturing sheep. Still later the 
swinging of the pendulum of trade caused a recession in the wool trade and an 
increase in the demand for food from the growing towns. This led toa 
partial re-occupation of the Osgodby site and the building of some new farms, 
Cege Stuart House and the Hall farms, Stuart House bears the date 1615, 
which is probably correct (although the figures are not 17th century in 


character, they may have been copied from an earlier stone); it is a typical 


a ee 


yeoman's dwelling of that period, housing his family, his servants and his 


animals all under one roof. 


THE BARD FAMILY. The Bards were an East Riding family; they came to 
Osgodby from Butterwick in 1275 when Thomas de Wyneter of Bridlington settled 
six oxgangs (60 - 70 acres) of land at Osgodby on John Bard of Butterwick. 

This John Bard seems to have been a successful business man, for by 1284 he 
had increased his holding in Osgodby to 2 carucates 5 oxgangs (250 - 300 acres) 
and in 1308 he acquired the manor. (V.C.H.,2, 433) 


On July 3rd, 1308, a licence was issued by the Archbishop of York 
to "John Barde of Hosgodeby," allowing him to hear divine service in the pri- 
vate oratory of his newly-acquired manor for five years. Until this time 
Bard had presumably worshipped at the Osgodby chantry chapel, but in 1308 there 
was trouble at the chantry (qeve) and it was closed by the archbishop. Even 
though the chantry shortly resumed its services, Bard seems to have preferred 
his own oratory (Cayton church was apparently considered too distant for regu- 
lar use!) for when the five-years' licence expired in 1313, he obtained leave 
from Archbishop Greenfield to continue to hear divine service in his oratory 
provided he went to the parish church on Christmas Day, Epiphany, Ascension 
Day, Whit-Sunday and the Nativity of St. John the Baptist, the patron saint of 
Cayton church. (Greenfield, 140) This shows the stern discipline of church- 
attendance in the 14th century. 


In 1325, three years after the disastrous Scottish raid under 
Robert Bruce, John Bard, as one of the main land-owners of the district, was 
enquiring into the position of the unfortunate local men, Nicholas Haldane, 
John Manneser and William Hastings who had been taken as hostages to Scotland 
by Bruce until the negotiated ransom was paid. The agreement had been that 
the communities of the Vale of Pickering should jointly pay 300 marks to 
Bruce at Berwick for immunity against further Scottish depredations; the 
money does not seem to have been paid for there is no record of the hostages 


ever returning to their ungrateful neighbours. (N.R. ,1,3) 


The Bards became a family of some distinction, for James Torre 
the antiquary (1649 - 1699) describes two shields of stained glass in Seamer 
church, one showing the Percy arms - or, a lion rampant azure = and the other 


ath 


the arms of Bard of Osgodby - argent, a chevron gules between 6 boars sable, 
(Wikec. > ARV, 89) | , 


Some of the later Bards were confirmed poachers, as indeed were the 
bulk of the population from landless peasants to the highest clerics and 
nobles. In the 14th century records of the Forest of Pickering (N.R.) are 
entered numerous occasions when members of the Bard family of Osgodby had 


been caught hare-hunting and severely fined. 


The last of the Bards, Robert, died in 1452. He had no children, 
and seems to have left the Osgodby estate to John Wyvill, a presumed relative. 


THE WYVILL FAMILY. The Wyvills came to Osgodby from Slingsby Castle when, 
about 1452-3, John, younger son of Sir William Wyvill of Slingsby, obtained 
possession of the manor of Osgodby either by purchase or, more probably, by 
inheritance; for in his will (proved July 11th, 1461) John Wyvill requested 
to be buried in the choir of the church at Cayton beside the body of Robert 
Bard, thus hinting of kinshipe John Wyvill, however, still kept up his con- 
nection with the family manor at Slingsby and in his will he left 20/- to- 
wards the building of a church-tower there, naming his wife Isobel and his 


brother Sir William as his executors,(Slingsby, 125) 


The Wyvills were staunch catholics and in the troubled times follow- 
ing the Dissolution, another John Wyvill, having settled the Osgodby estate 
on his son (also John), became a leader in the ill-fated Pilgrimage of Grace. 
He led his local insurgents to lay siege to Scarborough Castle in 1537, only 
to abandon the attempt on the approach of Sir Ralph Eure of Ayton, a far more 
experienced soldier who had undertaken the task of defending the castle for 
the king. Eventually John Wyvill was captured and executed, being hanged 
in chains at Scarborough. (Cal.State Papers, 1537) He is described in the 
indictment as a "gentleman of £20 lands" and he was attainted by the king 
(Henry VIII), ieee was deprived of all civil rights and the power to inherit 
or transmit property.(Slingsby, 128) 

Norden's Survey of the Forest of Pickering (1619 - 1621) records 
that Roger Wyvill then held the manors of both Osgodby and Cayton. This 
Roger was charged 20/— for the rent of certain land at Osgodby despite his 
recorded protest - "Memdm,, he affirmeth that he hath bowght it out and dis- 

ag Yee 


charged it but showeth not howe nor when." (N.R. 32,173) This dispute may 
have concerned either Forest land or Glebe land. Certainly other local 
families were constantly trying to free themselves from the annoying overlord- 
ship of the Duchy of Lancaster (Pickering Forest was part of the Duchy), and 


it was quite commonplace for landowners to quietly "acquire" glebe land. 


Roger Wyvill was a Justice of the Peace and figures in at ‘least 
one recorded incident. In 1640, in the Second Bishops' (or Scottish) War, 
Charles I had again got the worst of it in his quarrels with the Scots. At 
the battle of Newburn, Charles! undisciplined troops had taken a sound beating 
and the Scottish army had occupied Newcastle and Durham. In October, 1640, 
the Treaty of Ripon saw the end of the fighting and the king's army was dis- 
banded and sent home. Lord Carnarvon was in command of a regiment of this 
army (Dict. Nat. Bioge) and seems to have brought his troops down the east 
coast, for in February 1641 they were quartered during a spell of bad weather 
at Hutton Buscel, Ayton and (by implication) at Seamer. The soldiers were 
completely out of hand and bitter complaints were made against their scanda- 
lous behaviour. Rather unfairly, Roger Wyvill was fetched, as a J.P., from 
Osgodby to deal with the situation. The riotous troops set about the unfor- 
tunate man in the town street of Seamer and seriously injured him. It is said 
that Wyvill had to take refuge up a chimney in Seamer manor-house to save his 
life. Having thus disposed of the J.P., the elated soldiery "swaggered about 
the street with drawn swords." (Cal.State Papers, Dom. ,1640~1) 


Naturally, the Wyvills held pronounced Royalist views during the 
Civil War, and both Roger and his eldest son, William, bore arms against Par- 
liament, as a result of which their estates were forfeited. In 1644, being 
in need of money to pay the Scottish army, Parliament conceived the idea of 
allowing Royalists who had lost their estates, to buy them back again, The 
proposed payment was two years' estimated value of the land before the war 
plus one-tenth of the value of the goods and chattels, The annual value of 
the Osgodby lands was given as £160 so the repurchase price for the Wyvills 
was £320 plus one-tenth of the goods. They appealed against this sum and 
after much argument, it was reduced to £300. In his petition, Roger describes 
himself as "sixty yeares of age, sick and weake and quite without any goods and 
chattel." Apparently the Wyvills were not very popular among the villagers 
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for on Dec.12th, 1645, the Parliamentary Committee of War, sitting at York, 
found it necessary to decree that as both Roger and William Wyvill had 
taken the oath of loyalty appointed by Parliament (the National League and 
Covenant) before the congregation in the church at Cayton, "no-one should 


now molest the person, family or goods of the same Mre Wyvill." (Y.A.S. ,XV,37) 


There is a pedigree of the Osgodby Wyvills in Dugdale's Visitation, 
showing that Roger died in 1657, and his son William soon afterwards in 1663, 
The estate passed to William's younger brother John (1629 - 1706) who died 
without issue and was buried in Cayton church. He left the estate to his 
relative, Sir Marmaduke Wyvill, of Constable Burton. Being no longer occu~ 
pied the manor-house at Osgodby fell into ruin and was eventually pulled 


down to make room for the present twin farm—houses. 


RELIGIOUS HOUSES. Although there appears to be a local tradition of 
some association with a priory (e.g. "Priory Stores," "Priory Estate" ,etce), 
no evidence has been found, either of a priory ever having existed at Osgod-= 
by, or even of any significant amount of land there ever having belonged to 
Bridlington or any other priory. On the other hand, there are many records 
of land in the village belonging to the abbeys of Rievaulx and Byland and to 
the Preceptory of the Knights Hospitallers at Beverley. The latter land 
included a close called "Temple Mill Hill," showing that this field had 
probably at one time belonged to the Knights Templars who were disbanded in 
1312 by Pope Clement, and whose land in England was transferred to the 
Knights Hospitallers by Edward II. 


THE CHANTRY. On July 6th, 1308, the Archbishop of York gave a mandate to 
the Dean of Dykering to pay to Henry Bulhals, priest, at one time celebra- 
ting in the chapel at Osgodby, what he had been accustomed to receive there, 
lest he should be compelled to turn beggar. For reasons which are not re=- 
corded, the Archbishop had closed the chapel and suspended the priest. The 
matter could not have been very serious for on Sept.26th, 1308, the Arch- 
bishop again wrote to the Dean of Dykering, relaxing the sequestration of 
the chapel and the suspension of Henry Bulhals, priest. (Greenfield, 141) 
There is a detailed account of the Osgodby chantry chapel in the Annual 
Transactions for 1960. 
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TITHE AWARD MAP. Among the documents in possession of the Vicar of Seamer 
at the parish church is a Tithe Award Map of 1846 of the entire parish. This 
map gives the names of all the fields and shows that every field in the town- 
ship of Osgodby save one (which was owned by the Tindall family) at that time 
belonged to William Joseph Denison, the millionaire banker,who left his enor= 
mous estates to his nephew, Lord Albert Conyngham, who thereupon assumed the 
surname ‘Denison! and, in 1850, became the 4st Baron Londesboroughe One field 


was still called "Mill Close" showing where the manorial mill had once stood. 
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" 966 AND ALL THAT " 
By W. H. Smettem 


Before the publication of Rowntree's "History of Scarborough" in 
1930, local historians supposed that Scarborough owed its name to the scar 
of rock on which the castle now stands, "the burgh on the scar." Few who 
thought or wrote of Scarborough up to that time had heard of the theory 
which traced its derivation to the malformed palate of an Icelandic sea 


marauder: Scarthi or "Hare-lip" had not yet appeared in the history books. 


According to Rowntree, "In 1925, Professor E.V.Gordon's article 
appeared in ‘Acta Philologica Scandinavica'," a periodical founded in 
Copenhagen, in which he develops the theory that Scarborough is Skarthi's 
stronghold (burgh). Dre Smith accepts this theory, and gives the following 
summary of Professor Gordon's account of the foundation of the borough. The 
relevant parts of which are as follows:- "Kormakssaga tells us that the 
brothers Thorgils and Kormak went harrying in Ireland, Wales, England and 
Scotland. They were the first men to set up the stronghold which is called 
Scarborough." It seems probable that the place takes its name from Thorgils, 
for we know from two poems which his brother Kormak addresses to him under 
his by=-name that he was nick=named Skarthi, "the Hare-lip." The foregoing 
extract was taken from "Place Names of the North Riding of Yorkshire," 
edited by Dr. A. H. Smith, which had been published in 1928 by the English 


Place-Name Society. 


The impression given by the Place-Name Society's volume, quoted by 
Rowntree, is that no English translation of the Kormakssaga had appeared 
before Professor Gordon's paper in 1925, and that the Skarthi derivation had 
not been known before he put forward the theory. It seems desirable, there=- 
fore, to point out that an English translation of the saga was made many 
years before, and that the derivation was already known to some Scandinavian 


and English scholars before 1925. 


The "Kormakssaga" was part of a unique collection of early Icelandic 
sagas bequeathed to the University of Copenhagen in the 18th century, and 
its cataloguing and collation took many years to complete. The Icelandic 


text of the saga was made available to modern scholars in 1886, when with 
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other early Icelandic works it was published by Dr. Asmunderson: "Kormakssaga" 
forms the sixth part of this work. In 1889, an English prose translation of 
the Kormak love-lyrics was made by G. Vigfusson and York Powell in a work 
entitled "Corpus Poeticum Boreale." This book, long out of print and now 
very scarce, contains English translations of the whole body of ancient Ice- 


landic literature from the earliest times to the 43th centurye 


It seems curious that the saga and its bearing on the derivation 
of Scarborough was not more widely known, especially to the many distinguished 
scholars engaged in the preparation of the Victoria County History of the 
North Riding, which was published in 1923. The name Scarborough is not de- 
fined in this work, and all that is given is a number of early forms of its 
spelling. One presumes that the contributors knew that the "burgh on the 
scar" theory was unsatisfactory and that they were unaware of the Icelandic 
alternative. It may be thought that this unawareness was due to the fact 
that the knowledge of the Saga was restricted to a few specialists in Ice- 
landic literature, none of whom had taken the trouble to make it more widely 
knowne 


Or perhaps, eminent scholars absorbed in their studies do not 
read newspapers and do not expect to find learned articles in the daily presse 
On 16th August, 1912, the Yorkshire Post published a well-informed article 
in which the argument for Scarborough being "Skarthi's Stronghold" was clearly 
and convincingly set out, together with a translation of parts of the Kormaks-= 
saga, and examples of other place-names compounded with the Skarthi by-name. 
The article, which was unsigned, states that "Skartha is the genitive case 
singular of a personal name 'Skarthi,' and this name, besides appearing in 


the Kormakssaga, occurs somewhat frequently in early Danish runic inscriptions." 


The meaning of "Skarthaborg," which is the way Scarborough is 
spelt in the Saga, is accordingly the fortified place of a man named Skarthi 
or 'Hare-lip.' We meet the same personal name is two modern Norwegian vil- 
lages "Skarderud" (Skarthi's Clearing) also in the Danish "Skardebal" 
(Skarthi's Dwelling) and in the village of Scarcroft (Skarthi's Croft) near 
Leeds, of which the Middle English forms are "Skardecroft" and "Skarthacroft." 
In the Pipe Rolls of the 12th century and the Charter Rolls of the 13th century 
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the spelling of Scarborough usually follows the Middle English with the 
medial "d" as "Scardeburgh," "Skardeburg" or, if the scribe was a French- 


man, "Escardeburgh." 


It will be seen from the above brief summary that the unknown 
writer set out all the essential arguments for the Skarthi derivation 
thirteen years before Professor Gordon published the result of his om 
independent researches. However, although Professor Gordon was not the 
first to put forward the Skarthi theory, he had the necessary scholarship 
and authority to establish the authenticity of the derivation and to en- 
sure its acceptance by the English Place~Name Society, whereas the anony- 
mous contribution, although sound, was buried in the files of a Yorkshire 


newspaper. 


The Icelandic derivation is now well-known and generally accepted, 
though the "burgh on the scar" still lingers on, as in the new edition of 
the Guide to Scarborough Castle recently issued by the Ministry of Works. 
On the other hand, the Kormakssaga is not familiar to local students; 
apart from the brief summary appearing in Rowntree, few are aware of its 


history or contents, 


The Icelandic Kormakssaga, in the form it has come down to us, 
dates from the second half of the thirteenth century, but authorities on 
Icelandic literature agree that it was constructed out of earlier poetic 
materials which are as old as the second half of the ninth century. The 
first generation of Icelandic poets resemble in many ways the later trou- 
badours; the Books of the Kings and the Sagas are full of their strange 
lives. Men of good birth, they leave Iceland young and attach themselves 
to the kings and earls of the North, living at their courts as their 
henchmen, sharing their adventures, praising their victories and hymning 
their deaths, if they did not fall by their side; men of quick passion, 
but following their art in which some attained remarkable skill, The 
art of poetry was to the early Icelanders as music is to other peoples and 


the accomplishment was held in high regard. 


Kormakssaga follows this pattern, It is the story of a hot- 
headed poet's love, his feuds, adventures and death, The following notes 
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on the contents of the saga are based on the translation followed by the 


writer of the Yorkshire Post article already referred to above. 


The saga recounts that during the reign of the Norwegian King Eric 
(931~935), a certain Norseman called Ogmunde left Norway for Iceland. Having 
settled there he married Dalla, the daughter of Onunde, who bore him two sons, 
Thorgils and Kormak. Thorgils Ogmundarson is the proper name of the man who 
joined with Kormak in setting up the Scarborough stronghold. In the prose 
section of the saga he is always spoken of as Thorgils, but when he is ad- 
dressed by his brother Kormak in his verses, the familiar nick-name Skarthi 


is usede 


According to the saga, Thorgils was taciturn but easy~going, while 
Kormak was a wild man with black curly hair and a fair complexion. When the 
brothers grew up, their father died, but they continued to live at their 
mother's house. Not far away lived the fair Steingerth, the daughter of 
Thorkil. Kormak fell madly in love with her, and love awakened in him the 
gift of song. To her he wrote numerous love-lyrics, which in the opinion 
of York Powell, are "the finest of all Northern classic love poetry." At 
first all goes smoothly; they are betrothed and he pours forth his songs in 
her praise. "The slates shall float as light as corn on water, the earth 
shall sink, the huge mountains shall drop into the deep sea, ere a lady so 
fair as Steingerth shall be born," 


Whatever a modern critic may have thought of Kormak's love-lyrics, 
however, they seemed to have made no great impact on the fair Steingerth, 
for she. turned to another lover, one Bersi the Duellist, whom she married. 
He, too, was a poet, and if his poetry was inferior to that of Kormak, he was 
much handier with his sword and more than a match for Kormak at fighting. 
Lamenting "Bersi has taken away my betrothed, she whom I loved," he and his 
brother left Iceland for Norway and joined the Court of King Harald (king 
960-965). His skill at poetry won for him the position of 'Skald.' He 
wrote an encomium on the King, which is lost, and another on Earl Sigrod, 
parts of which are preserved. It was the hey-day of Viking adventure, and 
he and his brother accompanied the King on several expeditionse In the year 


965, they took part in the voyage to the White Sea: having tasted the ex- 
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citement of a roving life, there was no return to the farm in Iceland. 


Throughout the saga, Kormak laments the loss of Steingerth, who 
seems also to have possessed a roving spirit, for she had left her duel- 
list husband Bersi on the advice of her father, and had gone to live with 
another man named Thorwald the Pewterer, or Tinman, This was bitter news 
for Kormak. It was bad enough to be spurned for Bersi, but that she 
should prefer a Pewterer to the black-eyed Kormak was past endurance; and 
his anger is reflected in his verses, which cannot be said to reach a high 
level of feeling at this period, and consist mainly of a number of scathing 
comments on the Pewterer. "I cannot think of it, how thou lady could be 
given to a tin-drawer. I can scarcely smile since thy father has given 


thee to a loon." 


On their return from the voyage to the White Sea in 965, Kormak 
and Thorgils took to vikinging on their own account, and it was about the 
year 966 that they set out with a band of followers on a harrying expe- 
dition around the coasts of Britain and Irelard. The saga informs us 
(Chapter 27) that "they harried the coasts of Ireland, England and Scot- 
land and were accounted famous men," "They were the founders of the 
fortress that is called Scarborough (Their settu fyrst virki that er 
heitir Skarthaborg)." We are not told whether the capture of Scarborough 
meant the defeat of a resident population. The whole of Yorkshire was a 
Scandinavian province whose centre was at York, and it seems hardly like- 
ly that this part of the coast was left undefended. Isolated raids did 
take place; a thirteenth century manuscript relates how "in the tenth 
century a company of marauding Danes under Knut and Harald, sons of Gorm, 
defeated Adalbricht at Skardaborg and marched thence to York." 


The raid on Scarborough was almost the last act of Kormak's 
career. Leaving the Yorkshire coast, the brothers sailed up to Scotland 
where, in the words of the saga "They performed many great feats, and a 
large troop of men under them but among them all there was none like unto 
Kormak in strength and courage." Whilst in Scotland, Kormak encountered 
a gigantic Scot "an enchanted champion," who, rushing out of a wood, at- 
tacked Kormak and wounded him to death. Knowing his end was near, his 
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thoughts go back to Steingerth - "It was not as if I had my lady Steingerth 
in my arms when I grappled with the champion, the sea steed's steerereseees 
It was not playing with a fair-handed lady this morning......when the sheath- 
drawn blade whistled about my cheeks and the hot blood fell on the raven's 
beak, We cannot escape death. The sword stands in my heart; other men 
suffer the pains of death and a wasting agony." To his loyal brother he 


bequeaths his possessions and his band of followers. The year is 967. 


Of Thorgils' subsequent career we know nothing; the hero of the 
saga is Kormak and with his death the story ends. All that we know is 
that"Thorgils continued to rule his band of followers and spent much time a- 
vikinging." 

The saga is not, of course, an exact historical record, and the 
evidence for the dates of the events it relates mst be looked for elsewhere. 
It is agreed by most writers that Kormak died in 967 and that the brothers 


left Norway soon after their return from the voyage to Russia in 965. 


The date of the raid on the Yorkshire coast must therefore lie be- 
tween those two years, and in the light of our present knowledge it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that the founding of the Scarborough stronghold took 
place in 966, 
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A SURVEY OF LINEAR EARTHWORKS AND ASSOCIATED ENCLOSURES 
IN NORTH-EAST YORKSHIRE 


INTERIM REPORT NO. 2. 
By Je G Rutter 


The survey of linear earthworks undertaken by members of ‘the 
Society in north-east Yorkshire has progressed sufficiently for the es- 
tablishment of a preliminary form of classification based upon the number 
and sizes of the banks and ditches possessed by the individual earthworks. 
However, it must be emphasized that any typology resting solely upon a 
variation in these features cannot be regarded as a satisfactory basis for 
a functional or a chronological classification, although it may well pro- 
vide valuable pointers to the solution of these and other linear earthwork 
problems. At least a study of the classification adopted below will 
stress anew the structural complexity of the earthworks of north-east York- 


shire. 
In the course of time, constructional details obtained from the 


excavation of sections of the earthworks, such as the true depth and 

shape of the ditches and a better assessment of the height and profile of 
the banks, will probably make it possible to provide a more satisfactory 
classification. At present, our knowledge of these and other character- 


istics is meagre. 


Seven types have been distinguished in the preliminary scheme, 
and in several instances these have divided into sub-types based upon 
"sizee" The expression "size" is used solely in connection with the 
present vertical height of the summit of the highest bank above the pre 
sent base of the adjacent ditch; an earthwork of "large size" has a 
vertical height exceeding eight feet, one of "medium size" has a height 
between four and eight feet, and one of "small size" of less than four 
feet. The actual length of the earthwork has been disregarded in this 


form of classificatione 


Every linear earthwork identified in north-east Yorkshire has 


been allocated a number preceded by the letter "L", and these numbers, 
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which are quoted below, will be used in future reports. They are noted on 
the Ordnance Survey record sheets held by the Scarborough Museum. Also 
quoted below, following the "TZ" number, is a four-figure National Grid 
Reference to enable the position of every local earthwork mentioned to be 
established without difficulty. 


It may be claimed that a number of earthworks treated in this re- 
port as "linear" are in fact the defences of promontory forts and other 
enclosures, but unless there is undoubted evidence to the contrary, it has 
been considered advisable at this stage to classify all examples as linear 
earthworks. | | 


e 


TYPE 1. <A Single Bank and Ditch. This simple form is, of course, the 
most numerous class of linear earthworks both in north-east Yorkshire and 
in Britain generally. It can be divided into three sub-types based upon 


sizee 


4A. Largee Only one example has been recognised in north-east York- 
shire - the Casten Dike South (L96;SE 5181), a short earthwork cutting ac- 
ross a southern promontory of the Hambleton Hills, near Sutton Bank. There 
is, however, one outstanding representative in the East Riding - the Danes' 
Dike, extending ot miles across the Flamborough headland - and one in north- 
west Yorkshire, to the east of Stanwick, known as the Scots! Dike and attain- 
ing a length of about eight miles. Elsewhere in England we have a number 
of this large type dated to the Dark Ages (5th — 8th centuries), including 
the Fleam Dike and Devil's Ditch in Cambridgeshire,(1) the Wansdyke (2) in 
Wiltshire and, on the borders of Wales, the famous Offa's Dike (3) and 
Wat's Dike.(4) Bokerly Dike (5) in Wiltshire is late 4th century or a 
little later and there are others in the southern counties to which a similar 
date applies. At Lexden, near Colchester,(6) an earthwork of this type be- 
longs to the early ist century and the Aberford Dikes,(7) in the West Riding, 
eight miles north-east of Leeds, are attributed to the Brigantes. Others 
are known to belong to medieval deer parks, which often possess banks and 


ditches which rival earlier earthworks in size and appearance. (8) 


4B, Medium-sized. Very numerous in north-east Yorkshire and in- 
cluding the longest and several of the most imposing linear earthworks. Among 
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these are the Urra Moor Dike (L86; NZ 5701), extending about three miles 
along the upper eastern edge of Bilsdale, Ellerburn Banks (L68; SE 8585) 
on Pexton Moor near Thornton Dale, and the Cleave Dike (L93; SE 5183) 
which straggles along the Hambleton Hills for at least five milese Also 
of the same category and on the Hambletons, are the Casten Dike North 
(L95; SE 5182), the Hesketh Dike (L94; SE 5187) and the Steeple Cross 
Dike (L101; SE 4990). Others in north-east Yorkshire include the North 
Ings Dike (L98; NZ 6412), near Commondale, the Cross Dike (L65; SE 8487), 
which divides the parishes of Lockton and Kingthorpe, and the two short 
cross-ridge earthworks on Castleton Rigg - the High Stone Dike (L83:NZ 6803) 
and the unnamed example at Low Crag (L84; NZ 6804) about a half-mile to 
the north. 


Earthworks of sub-type 1B are numerous on the Wolds. 


JC. Small. These are fairly numerous in north-east Yorkshire and 
are all short, rarely exceeding a half-mile in length. Several occur on 
Levisham Moor (including L4B; SE 8293: L5; SE 8293 and L6B; SE 8392), 
and these are receiving close attention as part of the Scarborough and 
District Archaeological Society's excavation programme on Levisham Moor, 
and are clearly associated with embanked enclosures of about the 1st 


century A.D, 


TYPE 2. A Single bank between two ditches. These are infrequent in 
both east and north-east Yorkshire. The only important example from the 


latter area is the Medieval park boundary earthwork known as the Park Dike 
(L97; NZ 8001) which can be traced for about 1$ miles around Julian Park 


near Goathland. 


TYPE 36 A_ single ditch between two banks, A numerous class on the 
Yorkshire Wolds and North York Moors and there are many short cross=-ridge 


dikes of this pattern in southern England. The long and meandering 

Grim's Ditch complex in Wiltshire, which is constructed in this manner, is 
regarded as boundaries to tribal areas or cattle ranches of the Late Bronze 

Age or Early Iron Agee(9) The Devil's Dike,(10) at Wheathampstead in 
Hertfordshire, is a large earthwork of this type erected in the ist century B.C. 
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3B. Medium-sized. Examples of these, all of which are short, in- 
clude the two Moor Dikes (L47; SE 9587 and L48; SE 9586) to the north of 
Hutton Buscel, the Shields Trod Dike (L53B; TA 0188) , on Seamer Moor, and 
the Gallows Dike (L1; SE 8494) near Saltergate. 


3C.e Small. These are numerous and short in length. Among those 
that can be quoted are several on Levisham Moor (L3; SE 8293: LA; SE 8293 
and L7; SE 8292), the Rowbrow Dike (L53A; TA 0188) on Seamer Moor, the Rise 
pikes (Lit; SE 9486) in Wykeham Forest, and the Wetmoor Dike (L21; SB 8987) 
and Red Dike (L19; SE 8989) in Staindale Forest. The last two together 
with several other similar examples in the same parish of Allerston are 
undoubtedly connected with the enclosure of the area as rabbit warrens in 


the 18th century. 


TYPE 4. Two banks and two ditches. Several of medium size occur in 
north-east Yorkshire, ee. the Snainton Dikes (L153 SE 9089), north of 
Troutsdale, the greater part ‘of the Cockmoor Dikes (L39; SE 9185) near 
Snainton, the Skell Dikes (L523; SE 9987) in East Ayton Parish and the Given~ 
dale Lower Dike (L28; SE 8986) in Allerston. 

This type are more frequent on the Wolds, for example, on Acklam 
Wold and at Fimber. 


TYPE 5. ‘Three banks and two or three ditches. <A few of this type are 
found in north-east Yorkshire, usually of medium size, of which the follow- 
ing can be mentioned: the Double Dikes (L9; SE 5780) on the Ampleforth 
Moors, the Netherby Dale Dikes (L36; SE 9085) , north of Ebberston, the 
Thieves Dikes (L60; SE 9792) at Silpho and the fragmentary earthwork 

(L543; TA 0186) situated on the site of the Scarborough Racecourses 


The type is frequent on the Wolds, where examples at Aldro, Fimber 
and the Argam Dikes are in evidence. There are also dikes of this charac- 
ter at Dulston Moor and at Coneysthorpe Banks on the Howardian Hills to the 
west of Malton. 


TYPE 6, Four or more banks. This class includes some of the most spec= 


tacular and widely-known earthworks in north-east Yorkshire, although they 
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are actually few in number. Normally they are of medium size or slightly 
above but their complement of banks and ditches varies considerably. The 
John Cross Rigg Dikes (L64; NZ 9002), on Fylingdales Moor, possess four 
banks and three ditches, the Oxmoor Dikes (L26; SE 8987), north of Ebbers- 
ton, four of each and the Scamridge Dikes (L33; SE 9086), in the same 
neighbourhood, five or six banks and four or five ditches. The Cockmoor 
Dikes (L39; SE 9185), to the east of the Scamridge system, is for most of 
its length constructed with double banks and ditches but in a short nor- 
thern section above Troutsdale it possesses the astounding figure of 
nineteen banks and a corresponding number of ditches, It is doubtful if 
there is a parallel in Britain approaching this extraordinary figure. 

There are several examples of Type 6 on the Wolds, eege the dikes on 
Huggate Pasture (seven banks and six ditches) and at Garrowby (five banks 
and four ditches). 


TYPE 7. Trenches with pits. In a small area at the head of Trouts- 

dale in the parishes of Allerston and Ebberston are a series of five short 
earthworks described as "Trenches with pits" on the 0.8.6" Sheets. These 
have been numbered L16 (SE 9089) and L17 (SE 9089), near Ebberston Common 
House, L18 (SE 8989) near Jingleby House, and L23 (SE 8887) and L2) (SE 8987) 
near Givendale Head. In spite of several rival explanations, including 
those of "pit dwellings", iron-stone quarries and natural pot-holes, there 
appears little doubt that they represent the remains of unfinished earth- 
works, a view suggested by Mortimer (11) and supported by Elgee.(12) A 
further example exists on Easington High Moor (L89; NA 7410) where two short 
parallel lines of pits occur, but apart from a few minor extensions to other-= 
Wise completed earthworks, no other "Trenches with pits" have been discovered 


and they appear to be unknown on the Wolds. 
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PHILIP CORDER, M.A. ,Litt.D. sie Se Ae pF. Me A. 


In the spring and early summer of this year, 1961, the death 
occurred of two men who had made outstanding contributions to archaeology 


and local history in North-east Yorkshire, Dr. Philip Corder and R. We 
Crosland. 


On May 29th, the sudden death of Dr. Corder deprived us of a 
notable personality familiar to students of Roman Britain. Much of his 
work in this district was done before our Society was formed, but he was 
one of our first Vice-Presidents and, although he did not take an active 
part in our excavations, he was always ready to use his influence and give 


advicee 


Philip Corder, son of Herbert Corder, was born at Sunderland in 
1891. A member of a Quaker family, he was educated at Ackworth and 
Bootham Schools, Bristol University and at St. John's College, Cambridge. 
He taught at Bootham School, York, for 20 years from 1918 to 1938. 


During this period he became keenly interested in archaeological 
work, and took part in excavations at York and elsewhere in the 1920's. 
His major excavations of the years 1927-37 were all in East Yorkshire, main- 
ly around Malton and at Brough-on-Humber. He was fortunate in his associa= 
tions with three men and one lady all with the same interests: Miss Kitson 
Clarke (now Mrs. Chitty); Dr. J. L. Kirk, a resident M.D. of Pickering, who 
took charge of the Mitchelson collection of antiquities at that town; Lewis 
G. Rowland, a member of a Whitby shipping family, who retired to Goathland 
and there amassed a large collection of local flint implements and other 
relics; and the fourth friend was R,W.Crosland, whose part in these acti- 
vities will be described later. With these colleagues and Hugh P. Kendall, 
curator of the Whitby Museum, he helped to form the Roman Malton and Dis~ 
trict Committee, which conducted many useful excavations and produced a fine 
series of publications of their work in East Yorkshire. They later became 
the Roman Antiquities Committee of the Yorkshire Archaeological Society, a 


body still very active. 
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Their first large-scale "dig" was on the north-east corner of the 
Roman fort on Orchard Field, Malton. Although this fort had been known 
for generations and much material removed from it -— indeed Roman relics and 
coins from Malton form part of the collections of museums all over the coun= 
try ~ there was some danger of its site being removed from the Ordnance map 


owing to the lack of any reliable plan of its extent. 


The 1927-30 excavations put Malton back into its proper perspec= 
tive as an important Roman station in East Yorkshire. It is described in 
Corder's "Defences of the Roman Fort at Malton,"(1) published in 1929. As 
its title suggests, this report deals mainly with the walls and ditch and 
their successive rebuildings and the remarkable unravelling of the complex 
series of north-east gateways and roads. A stone with a metal tablet at- 
tached marks the site of these activities and another on the east wall of 
the nearby Lodge grounds shows the line of one of the late Roman walls. 
Other minor papers in the Antiquaries' Journal deal with some of the small 
finds, and an outline of the work was published in ‘Antiquity’ in March 
1928.(2) 


Philip Corder's reputation as a Roman pottery expert rests on his 
achievements in excavating the kilns at Crambeck, Throlam and Norton. Cram- 
beck was known as long ago as 1858, but it was not until Corder's work in 
4926-27 that the extent of these kilns and the wide distribution of their 
pottery were realised. The Crambeck kilns formed the subject of the Malton 
Committee's Report Noeie(3) Later, in 1937, two other kilns were found on 
what is now the dual carriage-way of the main road between Whitwell and Cram- 
beck. In the report on these kilns Corder published a very useful series of 
type drawings and a distribution map (14) Soon after the 1927-30 excavations 
Mre T. Sheppard, Director of the Hull Museums, and Dre Je Le Kirk examined 
and dug pottery kilns at Throlam near Holme~on-Spalding-Moor, East Yorkshire, 
the pottery from which was classified and drawn by Philip Corder. (5) 


In 1948, when building operations on the Model Farm site at Norton, 
near Malton, resulted in the discovery and excavation of more coarse pottery 
kilns, he was most helpful in coming from London to sort and draw the pot- 
serds and later editing the report.(6) He also drew attention to the movable 


Si 
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kiln furniture, a feature previously unnoticed in this type of kiln. His 
drawings of pottery were really beautiful » and he once confessed to a col- 
league that he thoroughly enjoyed this work; he certainly set a high 
standard for future recorders. 


Corder had become an expert on Romano-British coarse pottery and 
kilns, and in 1959 he published a very useful paper on the structure of 
Roman pottery kilns. (7) 


In 1930-32, with Dr. Kirk and small parties of boys from Bootham 
School, assisted by only two workmen, he began what was to prove (in his 
own words as late as 1950), the most complete excavation of a Roman villa 
ever undertaken in Britain. This was Langton, near Malton, and the site 
consisted of an extensive series of building foundations covering more than 
three acrese In the report is the remarkable statement that "in this 
large area our trial trenches in no place left a distance of more than 8 
feet unexplored." This "dig" cost £450, all raised by public subscrip- 
tion at a time of acute national depression, and was worthily published 
as Roman Malton and District Report Noe4.(8) 


In 1934, this spate of excavation in the Malton area had ended, 
(9) and was not resumed until after the 1939-45 war when building operations 
brought forth new finds and sites. By then the bulk of the finds were 
housed in a small but excellent Roman Museum in a corner of the Milton Rooms 
at Malton, and Philip Corder became its first honorary curator. The museum 
was aided by grants from the Fitzwilliam Estates, vested in three trustees, 
of which Sir Edward Whitley, another of our Vice-Presidents, served for many 


years and upon which he still keeps a watchful eye. 


In the mid-1930's, Brough-on-Humber became the focal point of 
Corder's archaeological activity; he spent most of his vacations superin- 
tending the work in association with the Rev. T. Romans and others. [This 
excavation culminated in the discovery, in 1938, of the famous inscribed 
stone which settled for ever the disputes on the whereabouts of the Roman 
town of Petuaria. Much information on the walls and buildings of this 
small Parisian town was obtained, and a series of reports, excellent in 
text and drawings, was published. (10) 
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One of his last excavations in East Yorkshire, in 4938, was not on 
a major town or fort, but a tiny native village near the present Elmswell, 
where he followed on the work begun by A.L. Congreve in 1936-37. Here, he 
examined a site where life had continued unbroken from late Iron Age to 
Saxon times, where for the first time the concept of a sub-Roman population 


was realised. (11) 


In 1938, after 20 years at Bootham School, Corder left to take over 
the first curatorship of the Verulamium Museum at St. Albans, which he held 
until 1916. (12) T recall a very interesting visit there in 1940, when, 
despite wartime restrictions, he was able to persuade the R.A.F. to take air 
photographs of the vivid crop=marks and outlines in the turf produced by the 
exceptionally dry and sunny conditions « In 1943, he took up what was to be 
his last post, as assistant secretary to the Society of Antiquaries of London, 


where he was also editor of the "Antiquaries' Journal" and of "Archacologiae" 


He was a most charming, handsome man, with great abilities as a lec- 
turer, and much in demand for courses and summer schools. His generosity in 
helping young students was proverbial, and I owe him much for help in the id- 
entification of pottery and other material. Once he said to me "You will some 
day have to come to your own conclusions in working out the sequence of East 
Yorkshire Roman pottery, I can only point out certain features." How right 
this proved to be when later we washed and handled thousands of sherds from 
the Norton kilns. (13) 


Raymond H, Hayes. 
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Although R. Wilfrid Crosland had no direct associations with the 
Scarborough and District Archaeological Society, his indirect influence was 
considerable, and if the Society had been formed when he was younger, there 


is no doubt that he would have been an active membere 


As in the case of Philip Corder he was of a Quaker family. Born 
in Cleckheaton in 1876, he was educated at Bootham School, York, and was 
trained as a surveyor of coal mines. He left to become Warden of the Quaker 
Settlement at York in 1909. After 15 years' service he left York to lecture 
for the Workers' Educational Association in the rural area of Ryedale, where 
he resided and later retired, living at Elphield, Hutton-le-Hole for 30 years 
until his death at the age of 85 on July ist, 19616 


Although I was taken by my father to hear him lecture at the York 
Settlement, it was during the latter period at Hutton-le-Hole that I came 
under his influence and inspiration. He possessed qualities eminently suit- 
able to help those interested in local history and archaeologye Philip 
Corder told me not long ago "One thing I regretted most on leaving Yorkshire 
was the severing of my association with Wilfrid Crosland; there was no-one 
I would rather have with me to help with an excavation." I also was for= 


tunate to have his help and advice in my first attempts in this field. 


In the period 1925 to 1935, when he gave his series of W.E,A. lec- 
tures on local history, dialect and folklore in the Ryedale district, he 
drove a Trojan car with solid tyres, jolting along over the rough roads of 
the moors and dales, on what would now be considered little more than cart- 
tracks. Sometimes in winter snow and ice made travel difficult, but he 
usually arrived on foot. There was no electricity supply in those early 
days and acetylene or limelight had to be used in the lantern projector. 
The screen was large and the entire apparatus, which took considerable time 
to erect and dismantle, was bulky to carry even with the aid of the car. I 
often went with him to operate the projector, a task not without its diffi- 


culties. But he was always patient and helpful and from those lectures 7 
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learnt much from his lucid accounts of the various stages of history and 
prehistory, Lectures on other subjects such as botany, ornithology 
and geology were given at times. He was always able to set a discussion 
going, he understood his audience and they responded by attending the 


lectures in all weather conditions. 


His books were always a delight to me = he loaned them freely - 
his library of Yorkshire books, reports and pamphlets was invaluable. I 
well remember his comments and enthusiasm when Dr. Frank Elgee's "Early 
Man in North-East Yorkshire" was published in 1930. He was friend and 


adviser to Dr. Elgee for several years. 


As a member of the Yorkshire Archaeological Society and the 
Roman Antiquities Committee, he took part in excavations at Langton and 
Malton. It was at a meeting of the former Malton & District Committee at 
Pickering, in 1938, when he first introduced me to Philip Corder. Dr.Kirk 
was present and they recalled the 1911 excavation in the tumulus at Monk- 
lands, Thornton-le-Dale, which produced a beaker burial and late neolithic 
potsherdse(1) Mre Crosland helped with this and other minor "digs" in 
the Pickering district. The "burnt wheat" layer under the ramparts of 
Malton Roman fort (2) was one of his discoveries, and at Langton he was 
enabled to prove that the coal found in the 3rd century levels was from 
the Oolitic of the North-east Yorkshire Moors and not from the Carboni- 


ferous of the West Riding. 


In October, 1937, a gamekeeper told him of flints occurring in 
a drain cut through peat at Ousegill Head, Bransdale East. He rightly 
suspected another microlithic site, and this was the first time I helped 
with the excavation of a site of this period. It was not a large scatter 
of flints, but the typical long rods and triangles occurred just below six 
to eight inches of peat, all showing a white patinae Some of these flints 


are now in the Scarborough Museum. 


In 1938, Professor A.E,Henderson visited north Yorkshire to make 
his unique series of drawings of the restorations of Yorkshire abbeys. 
Wilfrid Croslani's knowledge of Rievaulx and Byland was especially valuable, 
and he contributed the foreword to Henderson's book, published in 1939.(3) 
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Rievaulx Abbey continued as Crosland's favourite site in both 
visits and lectures - in fact his last lecture to the Helmsley Society at 
the age of 82, was on this subject. He was especially delighted when, in 
1954., John Weatherill (a retired mason who had worked for many years on its 
restoration by the Ministry of Works) published his valuable paper on 
Rievaulx Abbey and the stone used in its building.(4) This, he remarked 
to me, was a vindication of the practical man who used his eyes, as opposed 


to the learned arm-chair authority, 


Anglo-Saxon art and carving also claimed his attention. He and 
the writer persuaded the late Rev. P.A.Illingworth to have the remarkable 
pre~Conquest carved stones removed from the tower of Middleton Church to a 
more accessible position within the church. An account of these stones was 
published in the church guide=book,(5) and in the Yorkshire Archaeological 
Journal.(6) © He was very interested in runes and could draw those on the 


Hackness Cross from memory. 


It is regrettable that Crosland did not publish more of his work 
and memoirs, although just before his death he was writing part of the pro- 
posed History of Helmsley and District. (7) One notable booklet was his 
"Yorkshire Treasure," a series of articles originally published in the 'York- 
shire Gazette" and republished separately in 1950.(8) The writer, Jim Ingram, 
said "I wish I had his intimate way of telling a story, it would improve my 


writing immensely." 


Amongst Wilfrid Crosland's unpublished writings are a history of 
Hutton-le-Hole, notes on Rosedale Priory and other sites and a great number 
of local meteorological recordse He was a perfect example of the Quaker 
ideal of service in a quiet waye In the words of a countryman who knew him 
well for 30 years = "He did more for Hutton than lots of us will ever know." 
The beautiful garden at Elphield which he tended with the help of his sisters 


for over a quarter of a century, remains a fitting memorial to him. 


Raymond H. Hayes. 
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